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WILLIAM BROWN, 
Or, the Weward of Virtue. 


BY ALIDA. } 





Ir was a pleasant Spring morning. The waters 
of the beautiful harbor of Boston, sparkled joyous- } 
ly in the sunbeams. Capt. H was reclining } 
upon a sofa in his richly furnished cabin. This } 
was indeed a beautiful apartment—nothing that 
wealth couldgprocure or taste beautify, had been 
spared to decorate this large and elegant ship.— 
Capt. H was interrupted in his reading by 
the entrance of a servant saying, that a boy with- 
out was very desirous to speak wen him. 

«« Did he give yd@ his name?” asked the cap. 
tain. } 

“No,” replied the man, “ but I will ask him 
for it.” 

‘* Never mind, let him come in.” 

The man soon came back, followed by a pale, | 
sad looking boy, apparently about fifteen years of 
age. ‘Tears stood in his large, blue eyes, as he 
approached the Capt. and though he thrice es. 
sayed to speak, the words still died upon his } 
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lips. 
% Well my boy, what would you have with me ?” 
inquired the Capt. kindly. 

“I would like to go to sea,” replied he, falter- 
ingly. ; 

To sea !—you leok hardly strong enough to en- 
counter the hardships, of a sailor's life. I fear you 
have not given the subject due reflection —have 
you my boy.” 

“I have thought of it many months, or at 
least, ever since my mother died,” replied he, cast- 
ing his eyes upon the floor. 

“Then you have no Mother ?” 

She died several months ago.” 


we 


“No sir. 
“ Have you any Father! 
“ Yes sir, I have a Father, but he 
«“ But what?” 

He is a—he drinks,” 


” 





he 


said the boy in confu- 


sion. 

‘Ah! that is it,” said the Capt. “and so he 
has turned you forth in the world, to gain your own 
living.” , 

“ No sir, he did not turn me away, but as hie 
earns but little, and I am only an incumbrance, he 
)has given me his consent to follow the sea. I 
have made several applications, but my appearance 


Doe 


yon 


' small wages for the present.” 


am away at sea.” 


is very much against me, being so slightly formed { 
and as yet, I have met with no success. I do wish | 
you would take me, sir,” continued he, gathering } 
courage as he spoke, “I ain always well and 
healthy, and think I can do, all that will be re- 
quired of me.” , 
m willing to take you, my lad, but have 


hardships you must endure ?” and the voice of the } 
Capt. that has wont to be heard above the tempest 
blast, was now as low and soft, as that of a wo- 
man ; for he thought of the time, when, like that 
poor boy before him, he sought the life of a sailor 
—had lived in the forecastle, the slave of all on 
board the ship; and as he gazed upon this uno. 
phisticated child, he felt it his duty to warn him of 
the dangers that lay before him. “ And now,” 
said he in conclusion, “ if you still wish to go to | 


| sea, I will take you, but as a much younger boy | 


would fill, your place, you must bo content with 


The boy thanked him gratefully, gave his name 
as William Brown, and with a lighter, 
heart, started for his country home. 


happier 





A beautiful Spring day, was drawing to a close. | 
The sun was fast receding behind the western 
hills, gilding with its parting rays, the tops of the | 


{ many tombstones, which graced the village church | 


yard. 

By the side of an humble grave, with no monu- | 
ment save a small willow, that had been recently 
placed there, two seemed to be very busily eugaged | 
watering and pruning the few flowers that grew at 
the head of the loved one’s grave. 

“ When I am gone,” said the elder to his com- } 
panion, a fair young girl, whose dress betokened a 
child of wealthy parents, “ you ‘! not forget to | 
water these flowers every evening—will you | 
Adele ?” 

“No, William, I shall not forget it, for have I 


} not promised you a great many times, that I would 


watch these flowers, as though they were my own, 
and do you think I shall soon forget my prom- 


} ise 2?” 


“TI know Adele you have promised me many 
times, but I shall so miss this dear spot when I 


“ Oh dear! I wish you were not going to sea, 


; William, replied she sadly, “for now you will } 


learn to swear and fight, and will wgar such funny 
‘ lookin 
’ passed 


thes too, just like those sailors that 
ouse last Summer.” 


, money I get, I shall purchase me one. 


* IT shall never swear, or fight.” said William— 
“IT can refrain from evil upon the sea, as well as 
though I were upon the land, with the assistance 


, of God.” 


“Well, I suppose you can,” said she musingly, 
‘but you will want a bible William have you any 


' bible? 
} you pondered the subject well? Do you know the } 
) temptation that will beset you—the dangers, and 


“No, Adcle, I have no bible now, but the first 
We have 
nothing but the large bible, that mother used to 
read so much and that is too heavy to carry with 
me.” 


“ Here is one Willlam,” said she, taking a small 


‘red morocco covered bible, from her pocket; I 


always get my sunday school lesson out of it, but 


} . 
} T can use another, and you may have this.” 
y y 


“Oh! thank you, thank you, a thousand times,” 
replied he, seizing the little treasure, and pressing 
it to his lips, “ I will always keep it in remem- 
berance of you, Adele ; I will never part with it, but 
with my life; but see! the sun has set long ago, 
and [ aim to leave carly to-morrow morning, to join 
the ship; I must spend the remainder of my time 
with my father ; for though fallen as he is, I must 
not forget that he is my parent.” 





A storm at sea !—It is a fine thing to set in our 
cushioned chairs, in the pleasantly lighted parlor, 
beside the glowing grate, and read with iutense 
interest, and perchance with tearful eyes, of the 


, dreadful storms at sea, of the angry gale, clothed in 


darkness, with a cloud for its banner, with the light- 


ning for its torch, and the deep toned thunder for 


its music, striding like a messenger of wrath upon 
its desoluting career. Who has not read of the 
ocean, when lashed as it were to madness, by ils 
invisible foe, piling up its crested battlements in 


| defiance, and then flying, soariig, before the gale. 


Certainly, William had, and his soul panted to be 
in the midst of the sturm and dayger. But very 


different were his sensations, when, at midnight, 


-, he was aroused from a refreshing sleep, the first 


that he had known since he left home, by the ery 
of—* All hands ahoy !"—Turn out and take in 
sail. The sailors iustantly leaped from their berths 
and commenced searching for their clothes, among 


, the chests, with which, the forecastle was nearly 


covered. 

William, pale and weary with his long sea sick- 
ness, and fecling his utter inability to be of service 
did not at first obey the summons ; but he wus not 


_ long permitted to remain, for the loud cry being 
repeated, made him spring from his berth, and fol- ! 
‘ low the others on deck. 


What a scene here pre- 
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sented itself! The rain fell in torreats—the wind 


i] 
t 


howled fiercely through the rigging—the niasts 
creaked and trembled— the sails were flapping with | 


a heavy dead sound, while the ship plunged madly 
into the waves. 

Dark forms passed and repassed, before William, 
as he clung convulsiyely to the bulwarks for sup- 
port. A few moments only had he for reflection, 
He was seized roughly by the ser *r and ordered 
aloft. 

“ Aloft,” cried he, “on such a night, and in 
such a storm ; how absurd !—” but his weak voice 
was usbeard amid the noise o! the elements. The 
command was repeated in a stern voice, and Wil- 
liam, trembling in every limb, commenced his per- 
ilous ascent. He succeeded in reaching the yard, 
yet how— what he did while there, and how he re- 
guined the deck, he could never tell. 

Months rolled on «nd William learned that, 
though the seaman’s life hes a romantic charm for 
the inexperienced, yet he had as the Cupt. predict 
ed, sadly realized that it was a life of dangers, 
and temptations. He being the youngest on board, 
and a boy of all work, was consequently a slave 
to all’ His boon companions were degraded 
Americans, and beastly foreigners. 
were sometimes generous, and even magnanimous 
from impulse, or the love of approbation, but course 
from habit, and degraded by a long familiarity 
with sin in its most hideous forms. ‘The forecastle, 


ee nt ttt etn et a 


Such is the situation of the poor sailor, and | 
William soon learned to pity, rather than condemn 
them. While they sung their obecene songs, aud 
played cards, he with his books would retire to the 
t remote corner of the ship, and for long hours 
indulge his great love of reading. Though not 
strong, yet his affable manners, and gentlemanly | 
deportment, won the admiration of the Captain, | 
and though bis shipmates felt no love, they could | 
not but fear, and respect one, they felt to be so | 
much their superior, \ 


‘ 


} 


{ 





It was night. William Brown sat in his little 
office in Boston; his face buried in his hands.— 
Memory was busy with the past. He had returned 
to his native land, after an absence of nine years. 
He had visited his native village—had sought for 
his father, and for her who had sustained him 
through all this weary pilgrimage, and found them 
not. The home of his father was deserted and 
he was told that he had left many years before, and 
gone no one knew whither. The home of Adele 
was occupied by strangers, who informed him she ; 
had left with her mother in poverty a few Mnths | 








: prior to that time, and had not been heard of since 


The Americans } 


? 


{ choked with 


in which the crew slept, and eat their meals, was | 
close, damp and filthy. The food was coarse and 


plain. 


It was a difficult thing for William to sus- 


tain the high standard, he had erected for himself. | 


Often and often, when jested at by the sailors, 
and the hated epithet of coward was applied to 
hin, did his soul rise in rebellion, and with flash- 


ing eyes and an oath upon his lips, would his arm | 


have been raised to strike his aggressor, had not 
his angry heart beating against the little bible in 
his bosom, raised visions of her, to whom he had 
promised that he would never take an oath, or 
strike a fellow man. 

The sailors gazed upon him in surprise, ashe 


turned from them, and pressing the little talisman | 


that had preserved him from danger, still closer to 


his heart, prayed for strength and guidance in com. } 


ing trials. 


jous scenes and circumstances usually connected 
with sea life, and by observation and experience 
was convinced, that not so much from choice, as 


—lher father being long since dead. He had visited } 
the grave of his mother, and found the flowers all ; | 

weeds, but the small willow had 
grown to a beautiful tree. 

With an aching heart he bade adieu to these 
sad memorials of the past, and returned to Boston. 
Here engaged in deep and patient study, his isolated 
condition for a time’was partially forgotten. He 
had now just been admitted to the bar. While at 
sea his taste for literature had had many facilities for 
gratification and improvement. All his leisure hours 
had been directed to study, and reflection. Many | 
foreign ports had been visited, and while others 
spent their time in carousing, he was acquainting 
himself with the different languages, listening to } 
their best spedkers, or studying the best authors of } 
the old world. 

His opportunities for acquiring knowledge had 
been far better than those who are immured within 
the walls of a College. His acquaintance with 
men of all nations, his travels, and his study of | 
human nature, had been of more benefit to him 





, than long years of close application would have }| 
William soon became conversant with the var- | 


| the door. 
‘tered and with a low bow, asked 


from stern necessity, sailors were more accustomed | 
. . . e«¢ { 
to hear the whispeiings of evil spirits, than to feel | 


the communings of good angels. 
that the majority of the Americans on board, were 


. } 
He ascertuined | 


‘ 


_ for murder rec@iMly. 


like himself among that unfortunate class, who to | 


all appearances, are born out of the pale of human- 
ity and thrown broadcast upon the world. 
seemed to be no neutral ground, which they could 
occupy in common with the more favored of their 
race. 


There | 


; 


Many philanthropists, would blush to take their | 


tanned hands, and call them brothers, and poor 


Jack imagines that the numerous avenues which | 


lead to respectability, are closed against him.— 


, nost to a skeleton—his eyes were large and glossy, 


Being too often taught at sea by the pernicious ex- | 


ample of those in authority, and unrestrained by 


| face from view. 


religious influence, they utter the most shocking 


vut compunction. 


Ne ) blasphonsi ies without a blush, and apparently with. | 


|} me?” William taking the bony hands 


; with the man for a guide he quickly found himself 


been in his own country. 

Ilis musings were interrupted by a slight rap at | 

On its being opened, a young man en. 

if this was Mr. } 
Ifustings, (this being William’s assuincd name.) 
Being answered in the affirmative, he said; “ you 
may have heard of the boy who has been arrested 
William nodded an assent. 
* Well,” coutinued the man, I have called by his 
request. He has seen your name, and has heard 
‘that you followed the sea in boyhood. and he is very 
desirous to see you.” 

William was soon equipped in hat and cloak, and | 
ut the door of the prison. They entered. Upona 
handful of straw, that served for a bed, sat a pale 
emaciated being—a mere child. He was worn al. 
and a profusion of long light hair almost hid his 
His hands were clasped, and 
as William entered, he gazed upon him, with a 
look, that seemed to say, “* Will you t 


enin 
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own, kindly enquired his name? He gave it as 
Henry Waiuiams. 

“ You are young to be guilty of so awful a 
crime,” said William, seating himself beside 
him. : 

The boy only shuddered. 

Will you not confide in me, my young friend ;” 
said he, with much emotion. 

* Certainly,” suid the boy, ‘I have nothing that 
I wish to conceal. ‘They tell me I am a murderer, 
yes, a murderer,” continued he in a low sad tone, 
“* Oh, how coldly that word falls upon my heart— 
a heart that has never known but to sorrow.— 
They think I fear to die,” said he with a hollow 
laugh, that echoed strangely in that damp apart- 
ment. “ Théy know not how joyfully I welcome 
death, and would have welcomed it long years ago,” 
but to die as a murderer, and again he trembled 
and shook like an Autumn leaf. 

He then went on to relate how he had been left 


, an orphan in earlfyears. He had lost his father 


when but an infant. He dwelt long upon the love 
he bore his mother, and how grieved he was when 
she too, was placed in her grave beside her father. 
He was placed immediately at sea. His Captain 
was a harsh cruel man—the sailors brutal, who 
delighted in teasing the poor friendless orphan. ‘I 
bore it all patiently,” said he, ‘* their sneers, and 
cursings, I could bear, but when they in their ob- 
scene songs mingled the name of my departed 
mother, this I could, I would not Mar. My soul 
burned in anger. I know not what I said, but 
they only laughed me to scorn, and coupled her 
name with the vilest epithets I heard, I saw no 
more, I recollect of having aypar of iron in my 
band, and I next remember of being taken, and 
told I was a murderer. 

It were useless for me to speak of the long weary 
months of confinement that followed, till I was 
brought to this wretched place, my trial takes 
place to-morrow. They tell me I must have a 
lawyer to plead my case, Ihave chosen you. Seek 
not to save my life. I have no wish to live; but I 
knew in you, alone, I should find sympathy, and 
that is dearer to me than life itself.” 

William, moved by his touching tale, spoke 
many words of encouragement, and with the prom- 
ise of doing all that lay in his power to serve him, 


‘ he took his leave. 





The Court Room was filled at an early hour; for 


} many were interested in the poor boy, whose fate 


was that day to be decided. He had been already 
brought in and placed at the Bar, and many star- 
ted in horror at the sad spectacle before them.— 
After the States’ Attorney had ended his speech, 
where he had dwelt long upon the enormity of the 
crime, the distress of the surviving relatives, &c. 
William rose. All eyes were turned, for he was a 
stranger in their midst. Former sympathy for the 
boy was now almost turned to hatred. He was 
no longer regarded as a pale child of sorrow, but as 
a felon—his heart a place where goodness could 
not dwell. 

‘The words of William penetrated their verv souls. 
[le recounted in thrilling earnestness, the dangers, 
the trials, and temptations which had followed that 
poor child through life. He told them of the strong 
love he bore his mother, and to hear that mother’s 
name reviled, it had goaded him to madness. It 


was insanity—he knew not what he did Strong 
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as he closed a pleading look was in every eye.— | 
The Jury retired in tears, and returned with a 


men unused to weep, shed tears at his recital, and | 


verdict of “ Not Guilty.” A shout of joy was | and there was something in its expression, that | 


** I will most willingly, if she will allow me,” 
replied he, looking at her for the first time. The | 
light of the hall lamp shone directly in her face, 


heard, and the fainting child was supported by | thrilled him to the soul. 


William from the room. 

William was now an object of great interest.— 
He who had been a stranger, unknown, a few 
days before, was now courted by the learned and 
great; for no where is talent so well appreciated as 
in Boston, and its vicinity. 





In a small room, in one of the back streets of 
Boston, furnished plainly, but neatly, sat a pale, 
sad girl, sewing by the feeble rays of a dim 
lamp. 

Upon a bed, in one corner of the room, lay a wo. 
man, who seemed to be suffering from some phys- 
ical prostration. The work was finished, and the 
young lady sighed heavily, as she folded it with 
much care, and placed it in a.gmall basket. She 
arose, and drawing aside the white muslin curtain, 
with her hand to her eyes to shade them from the 
light, she passed into the darkni@&s. 

“ You surely are not going to take that work | 





* Have you always resided in this city,” en- 
quired he as they proceeded on their way, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

“* No, I have lived here only a year, I formerly | 
resided in th@ village of C 
Boston. 





a few miles from 


* Ah !” said he starting, and the well worn bible | } path of rectitude, and honor, 
received an additional bound, from his beating } 


heart, “‘ were you ever acquainted with a gentle- 
man by the name of Austin, Charles Austin, I] 
think that was his name.” 

“Yes,” replied she quickly, “he was my 
father.” 

“ Your father,” exclaimed he scizing her hand, 
“ do I indeed behold Adele Austin.” 

** You do, but I have no recollection of ever 
meeting with you before, Mr. Hastings. 

At that moment, a remembrance of his assumed 


| name, and the many years that had passed since 


their separation, caused William to relinquish her 


home to-night Adele,” said the woman in a faint hand, and decide to keep her in ignorance of his 


voice. 

** Yes, mother, [think I must. I promised Miss 
Leeland I would have it done to-night, and as she 
always pays me promptly, I feel I ought not to 
disappoint . Fe will ask Mrs. Summers to sit by 
you mother while I am gone.” 

Oh Adele! I cannot think of your going out at 
this late hour alone.” 

O, no mother, it is not very late. The stores 
are all open and by stepping quickly, I shall get 


back before they are closed.” So saying, she 


kissed her mother’s pale cheek—carefully and | poverty. 
tenderly arranged the bed clothes, aud started on fraud has been practised. 


her errand. 


girl had many misgivings about going out at that | 
hour, and she trembled exceedingl¥, as she hurried | 
through the long streets. 





| 


t 








; 
! 


real name at present, ‘‘ I presume not,” replied he, 
“you were quite a child when I saw you, but I 
was well acquainted with your father. Is he liv- 
ing ?” 

“‘ He has long been dead,” said she sadly, ‘I 
presume you are surprised Mf. Hastings, to find 
me in my present situation. My father, when he 
died, placed his property in the hands of his cldest 
brother, and wished him tobe my guzrdian till my 
marriage, 


a at tt 


| 
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you will receive your recompense in hgaven.” 

“You can repay me Miss Austin—indeed you 
have,” said he with ramen emotion, “ for you have 
made me what I am.’ 

“ You !" said she in astonishment, “ you surprise 
me Mr. Hastings. 

“It is true Adele. Ten long weary years the 
thought of you only gave me happiness. It sus- 
tained me in the hour of temptation—gave me 
; Strength to encounjer danger—to guide me in the 
Look here Adele ;” 
continued he, taking from his pocket the little red 
bible, “have you any recollection of ever secing that 
before.” 

“The very same,I gave to William Brown, 
more than ten years ago,” exclaimed she seizing 
it, and turning over the leaves. ‘ He told me, he 
would part with it only with his life, and so he 
must be dead, poor boy.” 

“* No, Adele—he is not dead. I am that penni- 
less boy, whose lonely hours, it was your delight 


to cheer, and to whom, when about to leave his 


~~ 


, 


home, and commence a new life, you gave thie 
book, exacting a promise at the same time, that I 
would never swear or fight. Young, though I 
was, I loved you with all the intensity of my boy. 
ish heart, and though I knew you felt nothing for 
me but childish interest, yet | hoped, and prayed 
for this hour. With this book, and my love for 


| you, for companion, I determined never to see you 
again tll Il had become worthy of you. 


Say Adcle 
can you return my long, my untiring love ?” 
She spoke not, but her blushing checks, and 





My uncle was a cruel, selfish man, } 


downeast eyes, as she gave him her hand, told him 
plainer than words could have done, that her heart 


and a few years found my mother, and myself in | was won. 


He was constantly | 


I know not how it is, but I feel that ; 





It was a bright morning in early Autumn, that 


; tefling us of great losses, and in proportion as he made William Brown aud Adele Austin one.— 
Though she had spoken thus geyly, the poor | grew rich, we grew poor, until the dear home of 


my childhood was sold, and I in dispair evught | 
the city, and have by my needle, and the sale of | 
my jewels, supported my mother, thus far, who 
| has pean confined to a sick bed for many 


The parlors of Judge Leeland, were brilliantly | ; years.” 


lighted. 


His only daughter, the beautiful and ac- | 


** Have you never consulted a lawyer ?” enquired 


complished Miss Lecland was conversing gayly ; William. 


with the gifted Mr. Hastings. 
The door was opened by a servant saying that a | 


“No, I never have, my mother’s mind seemed 
to be impaired with her long sickness, and I, being 


young lady wished to speak with Miss Leeland, unacquainted with any one of that profession, and 
' not wishing to incur any additional expense, have 


“She says she has brought your work home,” 
said the servant in an under tone. “ Yes, and 
wants her pay, I suppose,” said Miss Leeland | 
laughing and taking her purse from her pocket, as 
she stepped to the door. 

Mr. Hastings was soon absorbed with a book 
but started on hearing Miss Leeland say : 


, hesitated thus far, but shall hesitate no longer.— 
| That is your opinion Mr. Hastings?” “ 1 think 
| there is villany in the case, and if you wish it, Miss 


} Austin, I will, call to-morrow on the score of old ac- 


‘ 


“You certainly are not going that lung way | 


alone ? so late too—had you no brother to accom- 
pany you here ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said a sweet low voice, “I have 
no brother.” 

**Oh dear!” said the kind Miss Lecland, 


/ hastened in to communicate the glad tidings to her | 


» | Quaintance, and examine your papers and see what 
, can be done.” f 


They had now reached the home of Adcle. She 


/ mother, that she had found a friend in the grout, 


/ and good Mr. Hastings, while William with min- | 


| gled emotions, retraced his steps houeward. 


oT! 


wish my brother George was at home, I cannot | 


endure the idea of you going alone.” 
“Can I be of any assistance to you,” 
Hastings stepping into the hall.” 
“ Yes,” replied she gladly, “ if you will only ac- 
company this young lady to her home, you will 
oblige me greatly.” 


EK Ds - 


said Mr. 


, 





“Oh, Mr. Hastings, how shall we—how can 
we, ever repay your kindness to us?” 


as she met Mr. Hastings at the door, who came to 


} tell her the case that had been so long in court, was 


now decided in her favor, and that she 


“Iam sure we can never reward you,” 


said Adecic™ 


and her | 
mother would soon be re-established in their former 
' home. 


; He aven could but smile, and bless such an union 
—an union of hearts, and of spirits. 
| ‘They left immediately after their marriage for 
Albany, from whence they were to proceed still 
farther west. Adcle had always had a longing 
desire to behold a prairie, and when William pro- 
| posed that their wedding tour should be in the 
| west, she gladly assented. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, William and Adele 
were returning from a long ride. ‘They had long 
been sileutly admiring the beauties that surrounded 
them. How beautiful ;” suid Adele, “ it seems 
as though even those pretty farm houses scattered 
here and there, were only placed here to beautify, 
and adorn this charming country, but see William,” 
continued she quickly, ** see that black cloud—are 
we to be canght in a western shower ;” cried she 
laughing. She had hardly ceased speaking before 
the rain fell in torrents. They had only time to 
stop and huiry into a litle brown cottage, that 
stood by the road side, to escape a drenching. 

“ We come to claim your hospitality for a while,” 
‘said William to the good natured looking woman, 


eee 


| who appeared at the door to receive thei. 

«“ We are most happy to welcome you,” replied 
she siniling, and leading them into the little parlor, 
where sat an elderly William 
, thought his couutenance was strangely familiar, 


’ 


man reading. 


band, Mr. Brown, he was rooted to the spot. 
| I indeed behold my father?” said be at length— 


| , Said she with tears of gutliete in her eyes, ** = 
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and when the woman jntroduced him as her hus- ¢ 
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> “can it be possible, that your name is William | 


——— 
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Brown, andeare you from the village of C 
near Boston ?” 

“Tum,” said the man rising, and trembling 
with emotion and is this my lost son, that I now 
see before me? “ Itis,” cried William, and the ; 
next moment he was in the arms of his father. 

It were uscless for me to describe the joy of this 
happy, and now anited fumily. ‘The father's story 
was soon told. After the departure of his son, he | 
wes seized with remorse. Hecould not bear his | 
dark and lonely home. He soon left to go, he cared 
not whither. He stopped not till he reached this 
pleasant western village. He became acquainted } 
with the lady, whom we have already introduced | 
to our readers. she being « widow, and married | 
her. This pleasant home had been purchased, | 
and here for many yeare they had lived quietly, 
and comparatively happy. 

Many pleasant weeks were spent with the par- | 
ents, and then with nuimberless prayers, and bles. | 
sings, they returned to their eastern home. 

The family mansion for long years was a home 
of happiness and peace. Here the poor found { 
bread enongh and to spare.—the aged rest—the | 
weak counsel, and a/l sympathy. 

| 
{ 


Hudson, N. Y. 1850. 
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KU WISGINS. 
The Ian who ran away from his Name. | 


[Concluded,} 


a. we 


T suatt not detail all the adventures that befel 
young Kuk as he went on, nor the thousand mor- 
tifieations that followed the jeers, the taunt and the 
broad grins which his inquiry after old Kuk was 
sure to conjure up. 


himself in « clear brook, and start back at his own 
image, avif his father were jeering at him from the 


water. He would say he was as big o’ his size 


as any man—then vow he woold go home, live and 
die a true Wiggins on his own soil of Wigginsville. | 
At another time he would faney every bird, that 
was filling the groves with its music, was only | 
ealling out “ Kuk Wiggins!” “ Knk Wiggins!” "| 
then he would be merry and langh immediately at ! 

the idea of young Kuk Wiggins, the son, running 

in pursuit of old Kuk Wiggins, the father, who for | 

any thing he knew, was looking down from heaven, 
where there is no respect of names, and warning 
him to run away from the name of Kuk Wiggins. 
When he came to the village where old Kuk had 
assumed the name of Eben Mead, his grotesque 
appearance was the subject of much mirth, ond he 
was taken for the true Kuk Wiggins, the father. 
But young Kuk was determined not to undeceive 
them and to pass for old Kuk, and his cars were 
greeted by such questions as these, 


ee 


{ 
* If here aint 
Kuk Wiggins got back, as young as ever! how 
meny shilling have you got, Kuk, to rub against 
each other 7"—“ Why, Kuk! have you left that | 
infernal name of yours behind !” “ Docs Kuk Wig- | 
gins cling to you like your old breeches?” As he | 
heard nothing of his father, he thought it best to be | 


off in a twinkling; but as it svon got round that / 
the devil had lugged old Kuk Wiggins back again, | 


iy he was obliged to hear his own name rung in his 


\ ears from old and youn 
)if the name of Kuk W iggins had been any thing 


g, and I do verily believe, 


substantial or tangible, its gravity, as it flew about 


inch of ground in town. 


. twenty years since the note had been due, payable 
_to Deacon Splutter, and unless he 


| payment, or renewed the note, he would be thrown | of a person named Kuk Wiggins!” 


; of old Kuk Wiggins, how much soever he might 


/ of some debt or freak of his father. 
At one time he would gaze at } j 


off, or was etill alive. 
: inquired, looked at him, scratched their heads as if 


, the Lakes, or the new country in the West, but 
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here and there, would have imprinted it on every | till night, and night till morn, now sleeping. here, 
As he was trotting onward | now there, and oftener not sleeping at all, for fear 
to skulk off without being seen and reaping the | the ghost of old Kuk Wiggins might brush by, and 
golden harvest of his father’s notoriety, a tall, lean | escape him when he was asleep. He put the 





, man presented himself before Kuk, announced | question in broad terms to every body he met—* if 


himself as a sheriff, presented a note, and demanded | they had seen a man that way who looked 80 much 
immediate payment; he stated that it was naw ¢ like himself that they couldn't tell tother from 
which! ‘ Not so!—no one had ever seen such an 
animal before. Ile then asked “ if they had heard 
No! they 
into jail in no time. Kuk was now obliged to own | had never heard such a queer name before, but 
that he was not old Kuk Wiggins, but young Kuk | thought it likely if he were any where on earth, he 
Kuk Wiggins, old Kuk Wiggin’s son, in pursuit | might be found in Auburn prison, for no man of 
respectability ever bore that mame. Kuk’ was 
look Itke him. The Deacon himself, after giving { obliged to swallow this insult, because he concealed 
one or two mortal squints at Kuk, was satisfied from them that he himself was named Kuk Wig- 
that he was too young to be the man, but it required | gins, though it might have been known, for the 
a squint of more than ordinary fixedness on the circumstance of his inquiring for a man called 
deacon’s part, to convince him that he had not seen Kuk Wiggins, saying he was the image of him- 
| the same breeches young Kuk wore twenty years } self, proved to a demonstration that his own name 
ago on old Kuk Wiggins, who had the impudence | was also Kuk Wiggins. 
to pass himself off for Ebenezer Mead. He travelled on without meeting a single person 
Glad to get out of the hands of the sheriff, he who could give gym a clue to his father. When. 
trudged on he hardly knew where, mile after mile, | ever he saw a person shorter than usual, his first 
and more than once turned his face homeward, as question was, whether he ever bore the name of 
he supposed, though as he was ignorant of the , Wiggins. Several, whom he interrogated in this 
road, he never approximated to. Wigginsville. He { manner, took the question as an insult, and the 
made every inquiry about aman named Kuk poor fellow came very near getting into hot water. 
Wiggins ; but as his father always took a new He more over looked into peopje’s faces so closely, 
name in every new place, he could learn very little | and examined them so narrowly, that every body 
about him. He heard of ‘* Major Crikee Spunk,” | kept out of his way, fearing he wa#a limb of Sa- 
“ Capt. Bill Diddle,” “ Deacon Tom Snipe,” and | tan, (which, in case he should get imprisoned for 
he was himscif addressed by these names, which , his father’s debts, Kuk swore were the same things) 
circumstance was the only proof he had that they | and that he would soon prove his relationship by a 
all stood for Kuk Wiggins, and he came very near, | kick with his cloven foot. 
several times, being thrown into jail, in consequence Oh! ye blessed and favoured of Heaven! that 
He went over | are called by good and honest names, ye can easily 
into Canada, and in Montreal, heard of one “ Peter | conceive the despair into which fell_ young Kuk 
Wilks,” whom, from description and other cirepm- Wiggins, searching every where in vain for old 
stances, he knew must be his father, and as young } Kuk Wiggins, whoran away from hisname. Ask 
Kuk thought Montreal was the end of the world, | not exultingly hereafter, ‘* what's in a name ?” for 
he inquired whether thie Peter Wilks had jumped if the soul's jewel is a good reputation, surely the 
The people, of whom he } 





ade instant 





| jewel of the body is a respectable appellative, as 
; evidently as @ good nose, like the noses of Kuk, 
to remember something about the matter, and then father and son, is the immediate jewel of the 
aesured him that this Wilke looked as much like ; face. 

| himeclf as one pea like another, and, almost be-; It was a beautiful morning in the summer of 
' lieved he himself was a man, but if he was not they } 18—, that young Kuk, weary and disconsolate, 
should not hesitate to tell him that “ Peter Wilks | having travelled over most of the state of New- 
was a poor devil, that he was never worth a cent, t | York, arrived in the city. He had no reason in 
and never would be if he had stayed there till | the world to suppose his father was there, and to 
doomsday—that the chief objection seemed to be | hunt for him in so populous a place was little bet- 
they hardly knew what—that he was a good sort ter than looking for a needle ina hay mow. The 
of a fellow enough, very likely ; but somehow or | poor fellow took lodgings in a miserable hovel in 


other he never could get along, and had gone off | Pearl street, and every day wandered over the 
somewhere, they hardly knew where. So that all | city, in hopes to obtain some knowledge of his 

; young Kuk could learn of “ Peter Wilke” wae, ; father. Ile went up to almost every door and 
that he was scen on a day when there had been a | read the names upon them, but alas! he read noth- 
mighty gale of wind, and it was supposed, as he | ing that sounded like Kuk Wiggins. He studied 
was a monstrous little mortal, and as the gale set i over the Directory, but that gave him as little in- 
if from the north, that he had been blown some. ¢ formation. One day, as he was walking up 
where south—taken up in Canada and let down in ! 


Broadway, looking at every door and eyeing every 
body, he met a person that seemed to look at him 
rather closely, and upon Js approach he stepped 


up and asked Kuk if he had Jost any thing, stating 
To what point of the compass, with such conso- 


that he 
latory information, was young Kuk to direct his } through the 
steps ? A strong wind, that rose at that time and | 


set in against his back, obliged him to go south 


York State—that he might possibly have gone to 


most probably he had been blown to the devil. 


had observed 


him every day walking 
different streets as if in search of 
It proved tu be the city erier. Kuk | 
, | told his whole story and promised to pay him if he 7 
and in a few days he found, by inquiry, that he | would find his father. 
was in York State. 


something. 


He travelled on from morn | any rate, but here was a difficulty, whether he 
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would not be known by that name. 
it was but to sound out the name of Kuk Wiggins, 
poor as it was. So the next day he began thus, 


PLL a 





Kuk had no idea who this Dutchman was, nor | 
what he wanted of such a poor forsaken devil as 


at the top of his voice—** Lost some years ago, and ; himself, unless it were to punish him for being the 


} 
| supposed to be in the city of New-York, one Wig- 
gins—Kuk Wigyins—about forty years old—four 
feet high—blue eyes—brown hair—sharp face and 
{ large nose—supposed to have on a pair of Bunker | 
Hill breeches, and a Yorktown short jacket—and 
{ a Bungtown hat. Whoever has heard of said Kak | 
{ Wiggins, will make known the same to his son 
Kuk Wiggins in Pearl street. Kuk Wiggins! 
Kuk Wiggins! who's heard or seen Kuk Wig- 
; gins !” 
The crier bawled out this every day for more 
; thana week, till the name of Kuk Wiggins was 
{ ringing in every body’s ears, and was as familiar 
as the name of Hays among scapegallowses, or as 
; the Magdalen Report is now. Every body began 
to dream of strange things, which would call them. 
sclves Kuk Wiggins’ in spite of every thing they 
could do—thenm came visions of large noses that 
would have driven the abbess of Ormedlingburg 
out of Strasburg—and visions of Bunker Hill | 
breeches, Bungtown hats, and Yorktown jackets. 
The papers of the city took up the matter and 
cracked their jokes upon poor Kuk, and-~a certain 
wise editor hinted that a rich merchant in the city 


willing to disclose. 


town jackets,a mob gathered about 


plum pudding down his throat. “ Father crier,” 
| said one,“ where on earth d’ye find that queer 
name of Kuk Wiggins ?” 

] “* A droll name that—very—by G—,” 
| other. “ Never known here,” 


said an- 
said athird, “a 
large nose—four fect !" said a fourth—“ four feet ! 
{ what, does he go on all fours!” ‘One would 
{| suppose it were Van Dort, the merchant—and 
there he goes now,” said another, as a short gen- 
tleman passed by on the opposite side of the way. 
“Oh! no!” said one, he aint gota Bungtown!” 
“No! nor a Yorktown!” replied another.— 
“* There’s the Mayor,” they cried—* but he’s too 


Mayor, if he'd been called Kuk Wiggins!” ** And 
there’s Alderman Simpson—but he’s too big and 
pot. hellied—so it can’t be him, besides he’s got a 
wooden leg!” ‘* There’s Mash, the tailor, but he 
squints toomuch—” There's Bill Morgan! who 
knows but his true name is Kuk Wiggins !°~— 
Many were named in this ‘manner, bat no one an- 
swered the description exactly. ‘The crier finally 
ceased his noise altogether, despairing to obtain 
any clue to Kuk Wiggins. 

As young Kuk was one day sitting in the hovel 
above alluded to, at his residence, and about pack- 
ing up to hunt elsewhere, « black with lightning 
eyes and teeth, whom Kuk had often seen in 





| One day as the crier was going his round with ! 
his eternal noise about Bungtown hats and York- | 


large for Kuk Wiggins—besides, he’d never been } 


ee ees 


{ 


{ 
} 


' knew more about this Kuk Wiggins thau be was | 


him, and | 
threatened unless he held his tongue, to cram a | 


occasion of so much noise ; however he brushed ; 
up his Bungtown and Yorktown, stroked his Bun- 
ker Hill, and trudged on after his blackguard 
leader. They went on through Maiden Lane, 
| crossed over the Park, and finally came into Broad- 
way, though they were a good hour about it, as 
Kuk would eye every body, and read the name on 
every door ; this delay made Sambo tell Kuk sev- 
eral times, “that if dey did’nt go fasser, they 
should’nt get nowhere bime by.” As they went 
on, like a ghost chasing a black thunder cloud, 
they excited a good deal of merriment, but Kuk 
cared as little about that as Sambo. 
Van Dort’s Sambo got there—it can’t be his sha- 


| 
| 
| j 
| 
| 
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should cry him under the name of Wiggins or not, { he, for making such a noise about here ?”?—* Him at the snoff-taker. 
for it was likely, if he were within the city, he | | name,” answered Sable—‘‘ you in dis city, and | horse laugh, which started Kuk more than any 
huk told him | not know the Van Dort’s black nigger servant !”— 
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Van Dort borst out intoa 


thing, and he thought he saw the portrait laugh too. 
At this moment a child came ranning into the 
room, but upon seeing Kuk, stopped short, and 
after hesitating a moment, ran up to him, calling 
him father, but soon changing its tone, went to 
Van Dort. At last, Kuk, bending over his head, 
inclining his whole body towards Van Dort, and 
straining his eyes broke out thus as if he were spy- 
ing a ghost. “ By all the Wigginses of Wiggins- 
ville, IL entreat you to say if you know any thing 
of one Kuk Wiggins. Old Kuk Wiggins is father 
to me young Kuk Wiggins, his son.” Van Dort 
here burst out into another laugh, and eyeing Kuk, 
who was still bending over towards him, as if 


; about to make a dive, with his Bungtown hat almost 


dow—why it’s the very Kuk Wiggins the crier | 


was after,” said three or four voices—* A rare sight 
that for the Yorkers—it’s what we've been dream- 
ing of so long—there’s the Bungtown—the Cock- 


| * but,” he continued, “ 


town—the Yorktown and the Bunker Hill—why | 


sure the fellow’s a son of Peter Rugg’s daughter 


—Halloo! Peter !’—and here they screamed with | 
all their might and main to Peter Rugg, who had | 
| just shot by unobserved on his way to Boston,— 
As soon as the people heard the name of Wiggins, | 
they had the curiosity to examine the creature— 
this they did to their satisfaction—and nothing | 


material occurred during the operation, excepting 
that a flirt who was fanning the air of Broadway 
with her wings, was so eager to see Kuk that in 


sqeezing through the crowd, she broke her stay 


| over his ears, thus answered, ** Well, I shouldn't 
; 
“What's 


wonder if yourname was. Kuk !” * And I shouldn't 


,; wonder,” rejoined Kuk, “ if your name was Kuk 


too”—and here the poor fellow drew his breath in 
and let itout slowly, but with great emphasis— 
I dare swear—that s 
almost—that you are no longer a true Wiggins! 
“ True, Kuk!” said Van Dort, * I was old Kuk 


; Wiggins—but disinherited the name, and am 


Martin Van Dort now.” At this they both ap- 
proached nearer each other, and met about half 


, way across the floor, and so suddenly withal, that 


, called into the room by the noise. 


their heads struck together, and they both lay 
sprawling on the floor, in which state a beautiful 
woman, with a babe in her arms, saw them, being 
They were 
curled up in each other's arms, and she sect upa 


terrible scream, for she thought, as she saw two 


| men on the floor so near,together, and so much 


' lacings and was carried into a milliner’s in hyster- ; 


er 


man could’nt move a foot with it—” “ Blue eyes ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


a 


Broadway, watching him as he thought, bolted into | 


) many seconds, began by saying—*‘* Misser Koot 

\ Wigns, massa want speak you—him waiting to 

) see you—him lib in Broadway !” “Well!” said 

Kuk, “* what's his name—he'll put me in jail, will 
25 
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his presence, and bowing about fifty times in as | 


ies. 


The black, after going a mile further, came | 


with Kuk to a splendid mansion. 


} 


** Dis massa’s | 


house—him lib here!” He opened the front door | 
and showed Kuk intoa room elegantly furnished | 


with a carpet, piano, sofa and tables that shone 


like polished mirrors. ‘The room 


was empty, | 


though a person of more shrewdness and insight | 


than Kuk, would have concluded some one had 
that moment left it, for a handsomely cushioned 
arm chair was rocking as if a person had just arisen 
from it, and burried away. 
time for considerations of this nature, for his eyes 
were almost strained out of his head at sight of the 
rich furniture. But what particulary struck him 
was bold enough to go up to it; he started back, 
and looked into a large mirror over the table. He 
then looked at the pictare—then at the mirror.— 
** Wh-e-w,” drawled out Kuk, “ if that 
aint me— that mirror lies—and my name aint Kuk 


Wiggins !” Truth renders it necessary to say that 


picture | 


alike, that Van Dort was split in two parts. “ Yes, 


} yes,” said Van Dort, after they bad arisen, “ you 


are a true Wiggins to the back bone, and so much 
like me that I doubt my identity.” 

Here then was old Kuk Wiggins face to face 
with young Kak Wiggins. He had not altered 
much except in his dress and queue, for he had the 
same way of getting over ground that he had when 


in Wigginsville. He had a few furrows on his 


' forehead, and possessed the air of a business man, 


However he had no: 


but in other respects he was us much Kuk Wig- 
In ashort time young Kuk 


was at home in his father’s house, and he by de- 


gins as he ever was. 


| grees told him all the news that had transpired the 
| last twenty years, and he dwelt pathetically, 
| throwing out his hands sideways, like Corporal 
was a portrait that hung overthe mantlepicce. He | 


Trim, upon the troubles he met with in seeking 
out his father. 
lest 


The old man seemed very anxious, 
Kuk siould be seen in the streets with him, 


| and addressed by the name of Kuk Wiggins. 


t 


there was a great resemblance in every thing but the | 


dress, but when he made out to spell the name of 


‘ 


* Martin Van Dort,” under the portrait, he thought 


it did not look much like him after all, but that it 

was a striking likeness of somebody at any rate. 
Presently the dvor opened, and smart looking, 

shori, big nosed man, well dressed, entered the 


But Kuk eared little about that, if he could see bis 
father enough in doors, for he had already been ex- 
After 
staying about a fortnight, he signified his wish to 


amined quite close enough in Broadway. 


go back to Wigginsville, and the day before the 
one destined for his departure, old Kuk, after din- 


ner, took young Kuk into a private room and 


, addressed him thus— 


room, between a skip and a walk and taking a | 


small snuff box from his jacket, seated himself in 
an arm chair, and went taking snuff at a prodigious 
rate, sneezing and eyeing Kuk all the while, who 
was looking at the portrait, then at the mirror, then 
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*“ Son Kuk! you see me here, fairly rid of my 
my name ; but I need not detail to you all the trou- 


bles and vexations I had to encounter after I left 


Wigginsville, in order to make my way in the world. | 


' I was firmly persuaded from the beginning that I 


| never could lift up my 


head in 


do what I would, I was Kuk Wiggins—and all the 


_— 
~~ 


"Wo 


W igginsville—for © 


_ 
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old women of Wigginsville would lift yp their hands, } 
and declare I never should do any thing decent. 
Well! how could I! They then would say—* } 
there, we knew that Wiggins would never prosper, 
and mind me, he neve’ will, go where he will!” 
** We'll see, old cronies !” said I—so off [ went— { 


parture, but I never dreamed it would be another 
Kuk Wiggins. I also made a will surrendering 
all my property there into the hands of whatever 
issue I might have, and in case there was none, I 
should have given it to the man, in whose hands I 
left it, rather than ever aguin touch any thing in 
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WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Tuere have now been expended upon the Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point, about four millions 
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but—oh ! son Kuk! they were true prophets, and { Wigzginsville, [I now laugh at the predictions of | of dollars. The annual expenditures of the Insti- 
I could’at do any thing, sure enough. I went to } the old Wigginsville grannies, but I must solemnly | tution, at the present time, are about $150,000. 
about twenty different towns, taking different believe that my misfortunes originated in my name, { The academy is designed to receive 270 cadets, 
names, and professing myself able to do any thing, | and the old habits of the family, though the people | but in consequence of sickness, resignations expul- 


but no !—the old wontan said right—their voices | 
haunted me, and I thought myself as good asa 
dead man. I got into debt and gave notes, hoping 
some time or other to pay them. After about ten 
years spent in trying to do every thing, but in doing 
nothing, I set my face towards New York city, 
bringing with me a cart load of pumkins ; but what 
should I do with pumkins here—I didn’t know, 
and so rather than lose them, I sold them all out 
toa man for a few dollurs. I then tried to do 
something, and as I went trudging up and down 
Broadway in my old cart, my poncy just ready to | 
fall to pieces, I would have given the world, if I 
could, to have forgotten the predictions of the old 

women of Wigginsville. 1 went by no name, for [ 

would rather any one, who wished to speak to me, } 
which was not often, would knock me down to | 
make me hear, than call me Kok Wiggins, and I 
had worn all other names out. But I lived on hope, { 
the food of every true Wiggins. One day, J heard 

that the man to whom I sold my load of pumpkins, 
had sent them off to sea and made a great specula- | 








always called mea lazy loon, and said I was too 
indolent to prosper. 1 confess I am more spry 
now at forty, than I was at twenty, but still, if I 
had been called any thing but Kuk Wiggins, and 
lived in any other place but Wigginsville, I should 
have done as well asany other man. I don’t wish 
to yo back to Wigginsville, but may in a few years, 
and buy the whole town. But, son Kuk, if you 
don’t get along any better, after you have recovered 
the farm, just send to me, and I will send or bring 
you the money to purchase the place.” He here | 
ceased, and pouring out a glass of wine, drank to | 
the health of all-that bore the name of Wiggins. | 

All I have to say further is, that Kuk was on | 
his way to Wigginsville the next day, but I shall 
follow him no farther than to the borders of New- 
York state. He stopped at a small town, and after 
counting the money his father had given him to | 
redeem his notes, he pulled out the will, which old | 
Kuk made before his good fortane, and about the | 
period he threw off his old breeches and short coat 
—thie identical breeches and short coat that he had | 








sion, &c. it is seldom, if ever full. There are 
usually about 240 upon the ground. One cadet is, 
appointed from every Congressional district, being 
nominated by the Representative from that district. 
The President of the United States can appoint ten 
annually and as there are four classes there are usu- 
ally forty at the Academy ofhis appointees. The 
cadets are considered as in the service of the 
United States, and each one receives the pay of 
$24 per month. This sum is just about sufficient 
to defray the necessary expenses they must incur. 

The discipline of the Institution is very rigid, 
but not injudiciously so for an institution of its 
character. Special regardis paid to that most 
agreeable virtue, cleanliness. A young man who 
appears in the morning with his linen soiled and in 
disorder, with his boots unpolished, with a spot 
upon his white pants, or with his teeth unbrushed, 
is punished, according to the nature and aggravation 
of the offence. No tobacco smoke is permitted to 
pollute the breezes which sweep over that beautiful 
esplanade. A visitor cannot pass over the parade- 


tion. I found him out again and he promised to } tied up in a bundle and was now sitting upon. | ground with a cigar, without being informed that 


make me rich if | could supply him with pumkins, 
but wished me to keep the matter secret. I sent to | 
all the New England States, and got pumpkins 
enough for a large cargo. ‘The vessel sailed to the | 
West Indies, and in three months’ time, at her re- 
turn, I received as my share, six thousand dollars. | 
What use was mede of the pumkins I don’t exactly 
know, but believe they scooped them out, dried the 
shells, and suld them to the natives at a high price. | 
} kept drawing upon the Yankees for pumkins, till 
I was afraid they would have no pies for thanks- | 
giving, and sending out to the West Indies and | 
elsewhere, till I laid up thirty thousand dollars. I | 
then dgought shares in whaling ships and doubled 
my money, till finally I went into partnership with | 
a gentleman, invested all my capital with him in | 
mercantile speculations, and grew rich rapidly. I 
culled myself Van Dort, and no one had ever known 
me by any name before, my name stood in no 
chance of being disputed. 1 solemnly believe, sun ; 
Kuk, that if a man*has a bad name which will } 
keep him down in the world, his only way of get- 
ting along is to g» into a strange place, leave off } 
his old name, and not call binself by any, but | 
trust to chunce to help him to 4 good one. 
as I was saying, after having been here five years, } 
I married, though at some risk, as [ feared Nabby | 
might be alive and take it into her head to hunt 
me up, but your information has now quieted me. ' 
My wife brought me a great deal of money and has 
now brought me a pair of rosy cheeked boys, who, 
if God wills, shall never hear the name of Kuk | 
Wiggins. ‘The breeches which several generations ! 
in Wigginsville have seen, | wore a number of | 
years after leaving the place, but soon got anvther | 
pair, and have preserved the old revolutionary dress 
for my child in Wigginsville, for I thougtit it very | 
likely one would be born not long after my de. | 


Well, } 


The will was short and ran thus— 
“In the name of God—amen! I, Kuk Wiggins, | 
being of sound mind and body, make this my last | 
will and testament. If there is a son of mine in 
Wigginaville, I bequeath to him my whole estate, 
being determined never to touch any thing of mine | 
again in that town. 
I bequeath him my short coat and breeches, | 
which I have worn and which my father wore before | 
me, and my queue, which I have cut off from my | 
own head to ornament his. In short, I bequeath 
him every thing but my name, and I conjure him | 
{ 

) 





) 


to be a Wiggins no longer than he can possibly 
help. 

If a daughter is born to me instead of a son, I 
bequeath her my whole estate, hoping that she will | 
get married and change the name of Wiggins as 
soon as possible. I dispense with her wearing the 
queue, but commend to her affectionate care the | 
old breeches, that she wear them if possible, whether 
married or not, and gratify the wishes of a father | 
she has never seen. I 

This is my last will and testament, written by | 
Squire Dunwell in Montreal. Signed—once Kuk 
Wiggins—now Peter Wilks. 

Young Kuk putthe paper into his pocket, got | 
up and dressed himself in his father’s coat and | 
breeches, which he had in his bundle, and went on 
his way rejoicing, a perfect fac-simile of old Kak 
Wiggins, who a number of years ago was travelling 
the opposite direction in order to run away from his | 
name. Sperasu Zoopkins, Esquing. 

— 92D © Cato - — 

Ir is better to be langhed at, than ruined; 

better to have a wife, who, like Martial’s Mamurra, | 


| cheapens every thing, and pays nothing, than to | 


be emnpoverished by one whose vanity will purchase | 
every thing, but whose pride will cheapen nothing. ; 


/ and rigorous. 


| throwing their fragments in every direction. 


he is violating the rules of the place. 

The instruction in science and mathematics, and 
all those arts, which are supposed to have a bearing 
upon the military profession is most admirable. 
The examination in these branches was minute 
If a student does not bear a good 
exantination, his name is stricken from the list of 
cadets, or in the polite phraseology of the Institution, 
his “ resignation is accepted.” Many, every 
year, thus leave the Academy. The scientific 
education thus secured must be very thorough. 
So far, however, as we could ascertain, the routine 
is very irksome to the pupils. Jn such an Institu. 
tion, the rigor of military discipline is indispensable 
But military discipline is incompatible with much 
personal liberty. ‘The chains which bind the soldier, 
though painted with gorgeous colors, are still mana- 
cles and clogs. 

We were exceedingly interested in the exhibition 
of gunnery. ‘Twenty-fourand 42 pound shot were 
thrown at a target, about three feet in diameter, 
placed at a distance, as we were informed, of a 
mile and a half. The shot were thrown with great 
precision, several of them plunging through the 
target, and all strikinf’ in its near vicinity. Many 
shells were thrown from Paixhan guns, which 
invariably exploded just as they reached the target, 
The 
effect of one of these shells thrown into a dwelling, 
or exploding in the midst of a body of men, must 
be awful fn the extreme. ‘They can be thrown, in 


point blank range, a distance of two miles or more, 


and the moment of the explosion timed with the 
utmost precision. 
In the Academic Hall, where the examination 


was conducted, we observed several flags taken in ¢ 
tattered and & 


our war with Mexico. They were 
blood-stained, and could they speak, would probably 
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tell a tale of horror, which would make the ear | 
tingle—N. Y. Evangelist. 


— oD © Geo — 
THRILLING NARRATIVE. 


A TALL, haggard looking woman, very poorly 
clad, but with an air of worn out gentility about { 
her, was charged with stealing a brass candlestick 
worth about two shillings. She sat apart from the 
other prisoners, and appeared to be deeply stricken 
with poverty and sorrow. It was evident, that she 
took no interest in her present position, nor cared 
for the disgrace or inconvenience she might be sub. 
jected to, but that her sorrows had a deeper root, 
and that her heart, (alas, what a wretched heart 
that was !) was elsewhere. She sighed continual- 
ly, but her sighs were suppressed, as if she did not 
wish them to be overheard, and her eyes were red 
and hard with weeping, and she would have wept | 
still, but she had no tears to shed. She was be- 
yond that. The poor creature’s hair was loose and | 
ragged ; her paroxysms, her wrinkled brow, and 
her haggard eye gave evidence of much mental 
suffering ; and the pinched up, attenuated nose 
and chin, and hollow, skinny cheek, told but too 
plainly that stark famine had almost done its | 
worst upon her ; for she was so much wasted that 
there could be but little further effected by the 
grave and the worms. Her dress consisted of an 
old tattered gown, and she was deficient in shoes | 
and stockings. Muchas we are used to such of 
poverty and misery, we did not think there was so 
forlorn a creature in existence, or even that a being | 
could exist and be so forlorn. Her name was El- 
len Barclay. 

The Court having disposed of three or four tri- 
fling cases, called Ellen Barclay, but received no 
answer. Don’t you hear bis worship call 7” said | 
a watchman. Still no answer. 

** Get up,” added the watchman with an oath, 
and he was about to lay rude hands on her, when 
he looked at her in the face, but was at once sub- 
dued, and almost terrified, by its expression of | 
abstract misery. It was evident the wretched 
woman was wrapped up in her own agonizing re- 
{ flections, and that she was not aware of what was 
| passing around her. 
' Being at length roused toa knowledge of her 
| positiun, however, her fit of abstraction forsook her, 
| and she became keenly sensitive ; her countenance 
' 
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relaxing from its expression of contemplative suf- 
fering, and assuming a mingled air of eagerness, 
distrust and solicitation. 
{  “ Do you know what you are confined for Ellen ?”’ 
{ inquired the Court. 
} “‘ I do, sir, I do,” exclaimed the prisoners, clasp. 
| ing her hands together, and looking as nothing but 
deep misery may look. “ I do, sir, I do. It is for 








) stealing a little brass candlestick ; and, oh, I wish 
| Thad got off with it, for I fear that myittle Dickey | 
{ is dead, and my poor little Ellen and, Mary are | 
{ erying themselves to death over him.” | 
{  Court.—You acknowledge then, that you at. | 
| tempted to steal the candlestick ? 
‘ Prisoner.—I do, sir—kill me—hang me—do 
‘ what you like with me—but oh, send some one to ! 
look after my children. 
Court.—Where are your children 7 
Prisoner.—(Looking wildly about her.) Ah ? 
that’s it—I fear they are dead and gone forever ; 
) for they had nothing to wear—nothing to wear— 
° 
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nothing to eat—no bed to lie on—and their poor} Poor Elien then stated, that for seven years she | 
mother in prison. Oh, I wish I had killed myself , and her hosband had lived very comfortably toge- 
and them, before it came to this ; for then, at all, ther in Albany, where they had kept a little store ; 
events, I wouldhave been with them when they but that a servant girl whom she hired to take care 
were dying ! of the children, while she herself attended to the 

Court.—Poor woman, I pity you, and will have | store had induced him to go off with her, and to 
you comforted. } take every thing of value along withthem. From 

Prisoner.— You cannot comfort me unless you / that time she did nothing but pine away, until 
bring me my children. The biggest is only six ; Mecessity compelled her to go after her husband, 
years old, and ‘they have eaten nothing since Mon- | | whom she knew to be in New York. And we have 
day. O, go quick, for 1 know my babies are dead } heard the result. The complaint of the larceny 
or dying, as human nature cannot stand so much | | having been withdrawn, the unfortunate family 


| fur, and the other about six years old, 


| they had on. 


starving, he said he wished we were all dead. 


as they were called upon to suffer. 

Court.—I again ask you where you can Ges} 

them ? 

Prisoner.—Oh, sir, I don’t know how to tal 
you, but I could find out myself, for it’s somewhere 
close at hand. ‘They are in a long dark hull, un- 
der the stairs where they have lived for a fortnight. ; 

‘or the Father of Mercies, your worship—permit 
me to go and find them ; and, dead or alive, I'll | 
return, and let you do what you please with me. 

Here the poor creature threw herselfon knees to im. 
plore his worship for liberty to go and look fur her 
children, and an officer had been desired to attend 
her for that purpose, when the door opened and a ; 
watchman entered with an infant in his arms, and | 
two half-naked, trembling little girls, the one about | 
holding on 


———o 


to his coat. 
Instantly the prisoner sprang to her feet and | 
rushed towards the watchman, shrieking, ‘‘ Is Dick 
alive ?”" and on finding he was alive, she laughed | 
hysterically, clasped the infant wildly to her bosom 
and danced about the office ; and throwing herself | 
upon the bench exhausted, she took her two half- 
famished children in her lap, when they all com- 
menced laughing and weeping together. 
Meanwhile the watchman had told his worship | 
that the eldest girl had called his attention to the } 
children, and that he found them huddled together | 
under a stairs, evidently in state of starvation, and 
with nothing to cover them other than the rags 


Court.—Now Mrs. Barclay since you have got 
your children, will you answer me a few questions, 
and I’|l have you and them properly taken care of. | 

Prisoner.—1 will, sir, Vl do any thing now ; 
but oh! whatever you do don’t part us again. 

Court.—Never fear. How long have you been 
in the city? 

Prisoner.—About two months, sir. 

Court.—How ‘have you supported yourself in 
that time? 

Prisoner.—I hardly know, sir ; but we eat very 
little. 1 tried to get work, but no one would em. 
ploy me, because they said I looked so shabby. 
I then went to beg, but some people told me they } 
would have me taken up, and others that I was 
drunk ; though at the time I was almost wild with 
; starvation, and with hearing my poorinfants crying } 
for food. And so, sir, I was driven on by shecr 
necessity until I did the thing that brought me 
here. 

Court,—Why did you come to New-York, when 
you had no friends here. 

Prisoner.—I came here to seek my husband, 
sir, who deserted me six months ago, for another 
woman ; but when I found him, he only beat me ; 
and when I told him that land my children were 
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were ordered to be taken care of, and will probably 
be handed over to the commissioners of the alms- 


| house. 
—- 3D 6 Cao 
RECEIPTS. 

To nave Music at Dinser.—Tell your wife 
she is not ashandsome as the lady across the way. 

To save Burren.— Make it so salt that nobody 
can eat it. 

To .uicuten your Woripiy Tagpeies.— 
Punish your child when it is naughty, and caress 
it again if it cries. 

To make Surreaton Baeap.—Make it of flour in 
, which mice have played. 

— 35D @ Cato — 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his 
' horse, or his wife, unless the one is about to be 
sold, and the other buried. 

— DOG — 

Law and equity are two things which God hath 

joined, but which man hath put asunder. 
—-sDe Gato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid, 

J_H.8. Brands’ [ron Works, R. [. $1.00; R. 8. B. North 
Easton, N. Y. $1,00; M. M. Warren, N. Y. $1.00; A. 8. 
Schaghtic ke, N. Y $1.00; 8. R P. North Euston, N. Y. 
$1,00; E. L. B. Seelysburgh, N. Y.$1,00; D. P. M. Mabbits- 
8. New-York. N. Y. $1.00; CG. F. 
A. Bethlem, Ct. $0,25; H. C. G. Cuttingsville, Vt. $1,00. 

— 6 Gao 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Dan- 
iel J. McDougle, of South Argyle, Washington Co. to Maria 
Snyder, of Claverack. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. John V. D. 
Dewey, to Miss Cornelia H. Hiller, all of this city. 

On the 4th inst, by the Rev. Ur. Gosman, Mr. Byron Rey- 
nolds, of this city, to Miss Elizabeth MeNeil, of Greenport. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Robert W. Landon, Mr. 
Henry W. Humphrey to Miss Mary E. Buin. 


— 08D @ Gat 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 24th ult. Annetta, daughter of Theopo- 
lus and Julian Demmick, in the Sth year of ber age. 

On the 3d inst. of Consumption, Miss Abby P. Crocker, in 
the 471h year of her age. 

At New-York, on the @th inst. Emma Estella Pease, daugh- 
ter of Emeline E. and the late Jobo C. Pease, aged 4 years 
and 8 months 

Oh, Death! where is thy sting 1—"tis here ; 
Oh, Grave! thy victory is near; 

Not in our darling’s early blight, 

For she is now an angel bright. 
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But in the bitterness of wo, 

Her suffering parent long must know, 
Unto her child so early blest, 

Its grave shall be a bed of rest. 


But in that grave her heart shall be } 
Feeling death's sting in victory ; ; 
Death triumphs not o'er those that sleep, 

But o'er those living, left to weep. ; 


But oh! one hope affords relief, 
And sheds a radiance round her grief, ; 
The hope that when the struggle’s o'er, 

And we, on earth, are seen be more, 

On wings of love her soul shall rive 

To meet her darling in the skies. 

At Philadelphia, on the 3d inst. Mrs. Hannsh Bioren, relict 
of the late Juha Bioren, ond the daughter of the late Captain 
Richard Barker, of Hudson, N. Y. aged 69 years. 

At Claverack, on the 4th inst. very suddenly, Mrs. Cornelia 
> Hobbs, in the 42d year of her nge. 
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For thé Rural Repository. 
TO MY BOY. 
BY MRS. AMY GAY ROGERS. 


Tuov art not beautiful my boy, 
Thou art not striking fair, 
Yet oft I guze on thee with pride, 
And breath a silent prayer. 
To God the giver of all good— 
To guard thy devious way, 
And give thee strength through life to be 
Thy widowed mother’s stay. 


I cannot say thou art beautiful, 
And yet thy eyes of jet; 

Thy noble brow thy silken hair, 
Thproud and pouting lips; 

1 kaow thou art not beautiful, 
And yet I love to gaze | 

On thee with that enraptured pride, 
I did in happler days. 


But what a change since then my child, 
Thy father now doth sleep, 

Near where Pacific's sullen waves 
Their nightly vigils keep. 

Aud him we cannot hope to meet 
While life to us is given, 

But When we're summoned from this earth 
We'll meet him then in Heaven. 


And thou my boy my cherished one, 
With baby sister dear, 

Art all that’s left on this side Heaven, 
My sorrowing heart to cheer. 

Oh mayest thou be a solace in 
Thy mother’s loneliness ; 

Now doubly dear thou art to me, 
My own my fatherless. 


And oft I feel in all my grief, 
There yet for me is joy ; 

While clasping fondly to my heart 
My own—nvy dark eyed boy. 

I gaze upon thy sister fuir, 











In her full hazel eye ; 
I mirrored furth the looks of him, 
We loved so tenderly. 


— 


I would not have thee beautiful, 
i ask not pomp or power; 

Nor for the bright and transient things, 
That perish in an hour, 

But this great boon I crave for thee, 
And trust it will be given ; 

That when we've done with things below, 
We all may meet in heaven. 


0-585 © C0 — 
For the Rural Repository. 





ON PRESENTING A HEART. 


FriexpDsuip’s token from the heart, 
Sucrifized at Cupid's shrine ; 

Take it lady ere we part, 
Emblematic "tis of mine. 


Thousand airy bosoms flitter, 
Smile upon, and half cajole ; 

But the proffered cup is bitter, 
To the high-born, noble soul. 


Beauty blooms forever smiling 
Archly ; but it never gives 

To us, while "tis soft beguiling 
‘Temples where affection lives. 


Here and there through life adorning, 


rye 


~ 


But too late—beware the warning— 


** Owned it is and you must fly.” 


Take it fair one, gifts have meaning, 
Read its motto o'er and o'er— « 
These dull moments had been cheering, 
Had I met thee years before. 7 


Then when feeling sad and lonely, - 
Will I turn my thoughts to thee, 

And the boon [ ask is only, 
That thou'lt breathe a thought of me. 


Lady all is well beseeming, 
All external to the eye; 

But the heart is inward dreaming, 
Wishing that thine own was nigh. 


But I'll hate not fate or fortune, 
All is welt perhaps for thee— 
Hearts are throbbing full, or jejune, 
Mine is yet in imagery. 


Scarcely breaking from a whisper, 
Fancy lisps the cherished name; 
But I dare not woo the vesper, 
*Till mine own is linked with fame. 


That thy bosom owns another, 
Willing meddlers to me tell ; 

Think then of me as a brother, 
Lovely muiden fare thee well. 








But I would, not bid you farewell, 
Coupled with a long adieu ; 
For the time may come when I'll tell, 
Happy thoughts to love and you. 
Barre, March, 1850. 


—o+8) 6 Gao — 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO Miss W—. 


Soon to the friends that love thee, 

The parting hour will come, 
When thou will seek the face, 

That gladdens thy early home ; 

Perchance no thrill of sadness, 
Will o’er thy heart strings play ; 

When the last adieu is spoken, 
‘That bears thee far away, 


Jacques. 








For thoughts of friends now waiting, 
To welcome thy return; 

Hasten thy speed homeward, 

- When love doth brightly burn ; 

Where silvery voices ringing, 
The music of thy name; 

Want but thine own deur presence, 
To fill the broken chain ; 

Then shadows never darken, 
The brightness of life's dream ; 

And peace is calm and golden, 
As sunlight on a stream ; 

We must not ask thee, lady, 
Longer to make thy stay ; 


~ 


When all thy thoughts are wandering, 
To thy distant home away: 
Yet though thy heart may never ~ 
Cherish one thought for me, 
*Till death shall end life's dreaming, 
I'll think alone of thee. 
Flint, 1850. 
——°- 3D © Gato —— 
AGE AND YOUTH. 


BY LETITIA E. LANDON. 


¥. H. H. 





“T'Li tell thee,” said the old man, “ what is life, 
A gulf of troubled waters—where the soul, 
Like a vex'd bark, is toss’d upon the waves 
Of pain and pleasure, by the wavering breath 
Of passions. They are winds that drive it on, 
But only to destruction and despair. 
Methinks that we have known some former state 
More glorious than our present ; and the heart 
Is haunted by dim memories—shadows left 
| By past felicity. Hence do we pine 





For vaio aspirings—hopes that fill the eyes 
With bitter tears fur their own vanity. 

Are we then fallen from some lovely star, 
W hose consciousness is as an unknown curse ?”’ 
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We now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
rices, any of the following Volumes, viz: Vols 11, 12. 16, 
7, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, peneaey done up in Pam- 

phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘These wiil be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies fur 35,00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound, in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nive 
Copies for S®v0. 

‘Kiso the sume volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners. Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, fur $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 35,00. 

‘The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one ) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 26, Commencing Oa. 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biegraphies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes. Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty-sinth 
Vovume of the Rurat Revostrory will be issued on Saturday 
the !3th of October, 1249, 

The “ Repository” citculates among the most intelligent 
farnilies of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have fuvored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character ons perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volame, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Lith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
Wh, Vist, Wd, 24th and Vth volumes, and any one sendin 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the sume rate as that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted, 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 


2 Copies fur $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do. do. o 


SPE eer 














2,00, do. 66 d 
$3.00, do. 60 do 
$4.00, do. do. 
$5.00, do. 46 do. 

22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do. 


$25.00, do. 45 do. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as coogas possible to the publisher. 

Pr No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


iT NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..c9 


7 The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 


~ 
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XP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re © 


| next Volume. 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 
_ and receive Subscriptions, 

















